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But of Goethe and his mysterious sublimities Jeremy
Bentham knew and cared less than nothing. " Prose
is when all the lines except the last go to the margin,
poetry is when some of them fall short of it." This was
his final verdict on the language of the higher emotions.2
To Bentham's very practical English mind the logic
which had inspired the men of 1789 was as unpalatable
as their sentiment. The doctrine of the rights of man
was an " anarchical sophism," which could not stand
serious investigation, and which it was his pride to have
demolished in a slashing treatise. But while avoiding
the faulty high a priori road Bentham was drawn into
practical conclusions hardly differing from those of the
French Jacobin. He began by attacking specific legal
abuses, found them to be an inseparable part of the
Constitution and government of England, and was thus
led to challenge the whole structure of the English
state. If the greatest happiness of the greatest number
was not realized in English institutions, that was be-
cause the English government had no interest in pro-
moting it. How could a small governing class have
any interest in furthering the happiness of human
beings outside its own social pale ? Only in a pure
democracy, a government of all by all, could legislation
be framed in the true interests of general felicity. A
monarchy therefore was necessarily evil, and the situa-
tion of a monarch, even of a limited monarch, " at all
times that of an enemy of the people," acting by force,
fear, corruption, and delusion through his three human
instruments, the soldier, the lawyer and the priest, to
produce in all times and at all places " the greatest
infelicity of the greatest number." It followed that
the only good act which a monarch was capable of
accomplishing was to abolish his own office, but this he